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PROGRAM 


String Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 Ludwig van Beethoven 

Allegro con brio 1770-1827 

Allegretto ma non troppo-Allegro assai vivace ma serioso 
Larghetto espressivo-Allegretto agitato-Allegro 


A conversation with the Brentano Quartet and Prof. Ryan McClelland 


INTERMISSION 


String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131 Ludwig van Beethoven 

Adagio, ma non troppo e molto espressivo 
Allegro, molto vivace 
Allegro moderato 

Andante, ma non troppo e molto cantabile 
Presto 

Adagio, quasi un poco andante 
Allegro 


The Brentano String Quartet appears by arrangement with David Rowe Artists 
www.davidroweartists.com 

The Brentano String Quartet record for AEON (distributed by Allegro Media Group) 

www.brentanoquartet.com 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, 
and any other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 



Program Notes 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 

String Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 

The music from Beethovens middle period of 
creativity, sometimes known as the “heroic” 
period, is justly beloved. A keen observer 
and portrayer of our pains and foibles, our 
struggles and desires, Beethoven in this period 
displays our capacity for strength and dignity. 
He depicts our power to restore order and 
justice in the face of chaos and tyranny, to 
assert the potent human will, to triumph. He 
speaks to us of the importance of our place 
in the grand scheme of things, of a privileged 
point of reference. He tells us that we matter, 
that we can enjoy responsibility for the world 
in which we find ourselves. For Beethoven in 
this period our inner states are reflected in the 
truth of the outer world. The middle period 
works are works of Ego, works that make us 
feel vibrantly alive and embodied. 

Although it is most often classified as one 
of the middle period quartets, the Quartet in 
F minor. Op. 95, is philosophically cut from 
another cloth, a prescient gateway to the 
late style. This is the only one of his quartets 
with a nickname given by the composer: the 
“serioso.” Indeed it wrestles with serious issues; 
for most of its compressed length it is a rather 
tortured piece. But Beethoven is not one to 
represent suffering without catharsis. Here that 
catharsis seems born of eternal, omnipresent 
freedom recognized, rather than freedom 
hard-won. 

Many have been puzzled by the ending 
of this work. Not dissimilarly many have 
been perplexed by Chekhovs description of 
his four great plays as comedies, with their 
vivid depiction of heartbreak and difficulty, 
of souls estranged and asphyxiated. Perhaps 
Chekhov saw them thus through recognition 
of a greater peace and purpose in the 
unfurling progression of historical time, that 
which renders all human concerns miniature 
and illusory. Beethoven’s F minor quartet 
concerns itself predominantly with a sense 
of oppression; often the music is immured, 
airless. Visions of escape, resistance and 


control over Fate present themselves, but in 
the end understanding comes from elsewhere. 

The material of the piece is tightly coiled, 
often as if trapped in a cage: figures dart 
upwards only to collapse down on themselves, 
test foundations by digging downwards only 
to claw their way back up. The opening gesture 
of the first movement does both, then stops 
dead in its tracks as if to assess the situation. 
The phrase that answers throws itself against 
the bars of its cage, desperate to escape, to no 
avail. When there are intimations of escape in 
the movement the music is as if wrested from 
its foundations by an outside hand into the 
vulnerable realm of untethered vision, the far 
realm of hope and dreams. These moments 
of being artificially lifted out of the plane of 
earthly existence all revert to brutal actuality, 
and by its end the first movement exhausts 
itself railing against inevitability, evaporating. 

Throughout the work the most basic 
functions of melodic direction upward and 
downward become powerful archetypes, 
reaching, plummeting. The second movement 
introduces itself with a hesitant echo of the 
first movement’s opening, tentatively feeling 
its way downwards with a short upward 
turn which, instead of closing the loop as in 
the initial statement in the first movement, 
leaves the door ajar. The Stygian opacity of 
the first movement has given way to shadow, 
and through the shadow some moonbeam 
coolly penetrates, softly radiant, the phrase 
drifting upwards. This music in D Major 
replicates the same key relationship in 
Beethoven’s predominantly F minor music for 
Egmont. In that work the D Major material 
represents Liberty appearing as a vision to 
the imprisoned Egmont. (I am indebted to 
an essay by Seow-Chin Ong for this insight.) 
This is followed by a rather extraordinary 
single note exchange between the inner 
voices, each calling out across a chasm, the 
other perpetually beyond reach. These notes 
are pulled from the opening cello gesture, 
now stripped of its will to explore further. It 
is reminiscent of a Beckett scene, characters 
suffering doubts in parallel, unable to connect. 
This ushers in a fugal section whose subject. 


after an initial leap up, spirals inevitably 
downward. The voices again do not so much 
empathize and discuss as experience their 
loneliness side by side. The movement ends 
with the calls across the chasm, again leaving 
the door ajar. 

What enters is a wrathful form of the 
downward spiral of the fugue subject from the 
second movement: jagged, galloping downhill, 
inexorable. Jovian thunderbolts fly. But as 
in the first movement, some outside force 
comes to lift the music away, again a prisoner’s 
vision, this music ever floating upwards. The 
two ideas alternate, but the energy of the 
movement’s ending is that of the guillotine. 

This leads to the darkest moment of the 
piece, the opening of the last movement. 

It would not be out of place to assign this 
wrenching music to one of the Seven Last 
Words on the Cross: “Father, father, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And the first two such 
questions confront silence. Bleakness gives 
way to anxiety and broken sighs throughout 
the main section of the movement, and again 
figures reach up with no stability only to fall 
back on themselves. And then, when the music 
has all but vanished, there is the coda. 

In his book A Journey in Ladakh: 
Encounters with Buddhism , Andrew Harvey 
writes “Buddhism is, in fact, essentially ‘comic,’ 
in the highest, philosophical sense...[its] 
vision is in the deepest sense comic because 
it denies any final significance to individual 
striving or tragic awareness, any ultimate 
importance to the agonies and vicissitudes 
of the Ego.” So Beethoven seems to feel here. 
The music flutters, ascends, evinces a sort of 
liberated joy. Some commentators have seen 
this as a reflection of the ideas of political 
liberation which were much in the air and 
certainly much in Beethoven’s consciousness 
at that time. Perhaps. But my own reaction to 
this extraordinary peroration is that it may 
be something different from the exultation of 
victory; it is instead a leave-taking from the 
Ego’s tribulations. Here is awareness of some 
greater space, a space that holds and allows 
the suffering without succumbing to it. The 
relationship of this coda to the rest of the piece 
is that of the resurrection to the crucifixion. 

All is let go and rises. 


String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131 

I saw recently a striking illustration by 
William Blake. A woman in flowing robes 
with arms extended reaches and glances 
upwards, floating, suspended in air, yet is 
shackled by her ankle to the ground. She 
is the personification of the soul, reaching 
toward heaven whilst tied to the earth. It 
seemed to me a perfect visual manifestation 
of the opening figure of Beethoven’s C-sharp 
minor string quartet, Op. 131, which despite 
an upward stretch finds itself forcefully pulled 
back down, a moment marked by almost 
suffocating heaviness. 

It is an extraordinary theme, starting what 
is an extraordinary movement by any measure. 
Of all Beethoven’s works, this is the only one to 
begin with a fugue, a rhetorical construction 
evoking the rigors of formal debate. In its 
weaving together of four voices all declaiming 
the same prophecy it conjures the sense 
of the chorus in a Greek tragedy. If this 
movement is indeed, as Wagner wrote, “the 
most melancholy sentiment ever expressed 
in music,” perhaps it is a sadness born of the 
burden of prophecy. In his novel The Story of 
Forgetting Stefan Merill Block writes, “Could 
there be anything more sad and more lonely 
than remembering what terrible things the 
future will bring?” In this quartet in C-sharp 
minor only this opening movement and the 
final, seventh, section are in that key. Yet the 
gravity of this fugue makes it seem the vantage 
point from which all else will be seen, against 
which all else will be judged, and to which, 
there is never any doubt, we will be compelled 
to return. 

In its short denouement from a wrenching 
climax reminiscent of the Heiliger Dankgesang 
of Beethoven’s Op. 132 (written earlier despite 
its opus number) the movement comes to rest, 
or rather to hover on a rising C-sharp octave, 
hollowed of all passion. Now we have the first 
transformative portal of the piece, for this 
is a work in seven sections, each connected 
to the last through some reconfiguring of 
the imagination. Here Beethoven takes that 
C-sharp octave and simply, gently lifts it up 
a minor second, to D. In so doing he trades 
a key with little natural resonance in a string 
quartet (due to tuning and natural overtones) 


for one that rings freely. Light is admitted and 
dance enters with it, albeit with hesitations and 
interruptions. And having experienced the 
distance traversed in finding this place we can 
appreciate that this alternate world, one where 
we can participate in life and see the reflection 
of the heavens above in our worldly joys, was 
right next door all along. It is no accident 
that this D is also the uppermost pitch of the 
cataclysmic chords at the climax of the first 
movement. This joy is real and vital, but is also 
a temptation which Beethoven feels we must 
ultimately relinquish in order to discover our 
true strength and dignity, as we will see at the 
close of the work. 

The brief recitative section that follows is 
a formal pointing device, pulling us outside 
the work. Reminiscent of the oracular feel of 
the opening fugue, it also serves to refocus our 
attention on the set of variations to follow, the 
intimate heart of the work. 

The theme of these variations is vulnerable 
and weightless, split between the two violins. 
This way of writing, in hocket, contrasts 
extremely with the opening of the piece, 
also shared by the violins. There each offers 
a full revelation, a fait accompli , but now 
there is an ongoing sense of discovery, the 
gentlest possible game of tag. (And games 
galore will take over the piece soon enough.) 
The very first downbeat of the movement is 
silent; the subsequent ones are lightened just 
where the music would naturally be heaviest 
so that the theme levitates. This is a pattern 
already set in the previous recitative, but here 
the missing weight, rather than lending its 
emphasis elsewhere, evaporates completely. 

The variations take many forms, sometimes 
ornate and fanciful, but often tending toward 
comedy or farce, almost as if avoiding the 
embarrassment of turning sentimental. 
Eventually, just after a variation featuring 
bucolic open drones, left off in mid-thought, 
our gaze is lifted anew toward the heavens 
and the still point of the piece is reached. 

The music is distilled to the merest sotto voce 
oscillation, and it is as if the faintest breath, 
the subtlest zephyr were somehow touching 
the very core of who we are. Poet Albert 
Goldbarth writes, “There have been nights, 
admit it, when you’ve thought you heard 
your name in the air, your name being sung, 


a recognition that you’re a part of the star- 
resplendent sky and the musty vapors of earth 
-- they know who you are, you owe them for 
this special focus.” Strangely, as this music 
unfolds, intimate and luminescent, disruptions 
begin infiltrating the texture. As in the Blake 
image there is something pulling us away, 
disallowing absorption into the beyond. This 
adamant refusal to dissolve into the empyrean 
will appear several more times in the piece and 
is perhaps what gives the piece as a whole its 
strength. There are remarkable transformations 
still to come, with cadenzas, the theme 
becoming anxious and stuck only to erupt in 
glittering trills and burbling cello figuration, 
but it all evaporates in the end, weightless 
again, slipping through our fingers. 

We are not meant to dwell on this for 
long, as the cello breaks the silence with a 
brusquely teasing figure. This four-note motif 
gives birth to a scherzo that now celebrates 
not the supernal but rather the embodied 
joy of play, the naive games that seem to be 
common to all cultures. Here we have the lofty 
Beethoven playing peek-a-boo, catch, and tag 
and enjoying fake-outs and silly voices. The 
movement ends with an eruption of delight 
that is immediately reinterpreted on a new 
pitch, a forceful turning of the head to regard 
more weighty issues we have ignored long 
enough. 

The sixth section has sometimes been seen 
as an introduction to the final movement, but 
while it is in a key that will lead us directly 
back, at long last, to c-sharp minor it is in no 
way an emotional preparation. This material 
in this short movement might easily blossom 
into a 20 minute slow movement in some late 
Romantic symphony. The depth of yearning, 
the straining upward and long, mournful 
sighing downward all make it seem the 
apotheosis of Romanticism and individual 
subjectivity. As wrenchingly beautiful as 
it is, though, its primary meaning in this 
piece seems to be as something truncated, 
something to be denied and cast aside. 

And thus it is, in a brutal manner with a 
collapse of the lush, widespread texture into 
a single unison c-sharp. It is as if we have 
now passed the event horizon of the home 
key and are inexorably pulled back with no 
further real possibility of escape. There is a 


strength and a defiance to the writing which 
seem an insistence on Beethoven’s part that 
despite our frailty and foibles there is a 
dignity in humanity and in our capacity to 
create meaning that holds its own against the 
temptations of other worlds. It is an assertion 
of the primacy of the will. The next theme to 
appear makes sense of the entire journey, for it 
is both a return and a transformation. Instantly 
recognizable as a version of the fugue theme 
that opens the work, sharing its exact rhythm 
with its pitches slightly shuffled so as to lean 
toward noble resignation rather than striving, 
its arrival brings a sense of inevitability. What 
the chorus has proclaimed at the start has 
come to pass; Fate has seen to that necessity. 
There are evocations of the beyond again in 
the second theme of the movement, a radiant 
cascading scale figure followed by a huge leap 
upward, and in fluttering upward scales in D 
major, a reminder of the second movement, 
but these can not divert the course of the piece 


from its preordained path. 

Many have found the sudden turn to 
C-sharp major in the last moments of the 
piece puzzling, as it is too abrupt and short to 
convey a change of heart and truly establish 
the major mode (although it has been explored 
earlier in the movement). It is known from 
Beethoven’s sketches that he was originally 
planning a further transformation, a softening 
of the opening theme into major, an idea 
that eventually found its full flowering in 
the sublime slow movement of the F-major 
quartet, Op. 135. That movement seems 
the epitome of consolation and peace. Here 
Beethoven, rather than aiming for consolation, 
shows only the reflection of the heavens in 
the eyes of the man whose feet are firmly 
planted on the earth, strong and proud in his 
humanity, holding an equally vast universe 
within. 

© 2009 - Notes by Mark Steinberg 



The MacArthur Fellow, Harvard Professor and Director of the Banff International 
Workshop in Jazz and Creative Music is in residence at the University of Toronto’s 
Faculty of Music as the Wilma and Clifford Smith Visitor in Music, November 20-22. 



Brentano String Quartet 


Since its inception in 1992, the Brentano 
String Quartet has appeared throughout 
the world to popular and critical acclaim. 
“Passionate, uninhibited and spellbinding,” 
raves the London Independent-, the New York 
Times extols its “luxuriously warm sound 
[and] yearning lyricism”; the Philadelphia 
Inquirer praises its “seemingly infallible 
instincts for finding the center of gravity 
in every phrase and musical gesture”; and 
the Times (London) opines, “the Brentanos 
are a magnificent string quartet...This was 
wonderful, selfless music-making.” 

Within a few years of its formation, the 
Quartet garnered the first Cleveland Quartet 
Award and the Naumburg Chamber Music 
Award. In recent seasons the Quartet has 
traveled widely, appearing all over the United 
States and Canada, in Europe, Japan and 
Australia. It has performed in the world’s 
most prestigious venues, including Carnegie 
Hall and Alice Tully Hall in New York; 
the Library of Congress in Washington; 
the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam; the 
Konzerthaus in Vienna; Suntory Hall in 
Tokyo; and the Sydney Opera House. The 
Quartet has participated in summer festivals 
such as Aspen, the Music Academy of the West 
in Santa Barbara, the Edinburgh Festival, the 
Kuhmo Festival in Finland, the Taos School of 
Music and the Caramoor Festival. Beginning 
in June 2013 the Quartet will serve as the 
collaborative ensemble for the Van Cliburn 
International Piano Competition, succeeding 
the Takacs Quartet. 

The Brentano String Quartet provided 
the central music (Beethoven Opus 131) for 
the critically-acclaimed independent film A 
Late Quartet. The feature film, directed by 
Yaron Silberman and starring Philip Seymour 
Hoffman, Catherine Keener, Christopher 
Walken and Mark Ivanir, was screened in 
major cities throughout North America, 
including Toronto, New York, Boston, 

Chicago, San Francisco, and Washington DC. 

In addition to performing the entire 
two-century range of the standard quartet 
repertoire, the Brentano Quartet has a strong 
interest in both very old and very new music. 

It has performed many musical works pre¬ 


dating the string quartet as a medium, among 
them Madrigals of Gesualdo, Fantasias of 
Purcell, and secular vocal works of Josquin. 
Also, the quartet has worked closely with some 
of the most important composers of our time, 
among them Elliot Carter, Charles Wuorinen, 
Chou Wen-chung, Steven Mackey, Bruce 
Adolphe, and Gyorgy Kurtag. The Quartet 
has commissioned works from Wuorinen, 
Adolphe, Mackey, David Horne and Gabriela 
Frank. 

Among the Quartets latest collaborations 
with contemporary composers is a new work 
by Steven Mackey, “One Red Rose,” which 
was commissioned by Carnegie Hall, Yellow 
Barn and the Nasher Center to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy on November 22, 
1963. Other new commissions include a piano 
quintet by Vijay Iyer, a work by Eric Moe 
which had its premiere in September, 2012 
(with Christine Brandes, soprano), and a new 
viola quintet by Felipe Lara (to be performed 
with violist Hsin-Yun Huang). 

The Quartet has been privileged to 
collaborate with such artists as soprano Jessye 
Norman, pianist Richard Goode, and pianist 
Mitsuko Uchida. The Quartet enjoys an 
especially close relationship with Ms. Uchida, 
appearing with her on stages in the United 
States, Europe, and Japan. 

In April, 2012 the first of three recordings 
featuring the late Beethoven Quartets was 
released on Aeon Records. Previous recordings 
include a disc of Mozart (also on Aeon), and 
the Opus 71 quartets of Haydn. In the area of 
newer music, the Quartet has released a disc 
of the music of Steven Mackey on Albany 
Records, and has also recorded the music of 
Bruce Adolphe, Chou Wen-chung and Charles 
Wuorinen. 

In 1998, cellist Nina Lee joined the 
Quartet, succeeding founding member 
Michael Kannen. The following season the 
Quartet became the first Resident String 
Quartet at Princeton University. The Quartet 
is named for Antonie Brentano, whom many 
scholars consider to be Beethoven’s “Immortal 
Beloved”, the intended recipient of his famous 
love confession. 
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